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SOME BOOKS ABOUT BRAHMS 

THE Brahms literature is as yet only small in 
bulk, but the following may be taken as 
containing considerable reliable information as to 
his life and works : 

" Erinnerungen an Joh. Brahms," by A. Diet- 
rich. 

" Erinnerungen an Joh. Brahms," by J. V. 
Widman. 

(Translations into English of these two works 
are now published in one volume.) 

"Johannes Brahms," by H. Deiters. 

" Johannes Brahms," by Max Kalbeck. 

" Johannes Brahms," by H. Reimann. 

" Johannes Brahms," by J. SpengeL 

" Johannes Brahms," by J. Steiner. 
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LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS 

AT the period when Felix Mendelssohn, the 
great musician of Hamburg, was achieving 
the greatness which came to him at so early 
an age, there was born in that same city one who 
was to rise to an equally high pinnacle of fame, 
and whose work was in some respects even to 
surpass in glory that of his illustrious fellow- 
citizen. The precise date of the birth of 
Johannes Brahms was May 7, 1833, and the 
place a room in one of the most squalid and 
miserable courts of Hambu rg. The romance of 
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The title of the illustration' facing page 42 should read 

" From the Score of ' Ein Deutsches Requiem.' " 
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2 BRAHMS 

as a horn-player at the Alster Pavilion, one of 
the principal restaurants of Hamburg, and, 
whether from choice or from force of circum- 
stances, was satisfied with one room in a tene- 
ment. His wife was a deeply religious woman 
who carefully avoided anything which might 
make her son at all selfish or conceited, and 
imbued him with much of her own spirit. After 
her death in 1865 his father married again. 
Between the second Frau Brahms and her step- 
son there sprang up a bond of affection remark- 
able on both sides for its intensity and unselfish- 
ness. His musical training commenced very 
early, and alongside with his ordinary lessons he 
had the informal but thorough tuition which is 
generally the lot of the sons of orchestral players. 
The thoroughness of such a training was evi- 
dently regarded as of the first importance, for 
we read that his schoolmaster was requested to 
treat him lightly with regard to his other studies, 
so that he might devote the necessary time and 
energy to music. The request may or may not 
have been complied with, but it is probable it 
was not, as it is known that the schoolmaster 
made him the object of his sarcasm, calling him 
a useless musical instrument, and saying there 
was no good to be obtained from such. The 
boy's father intended him for the same pro- 
fession as himself, but his own predilection was 
for the pianoforte. As he could not be per- 
suaded against his fondness for 'Uhat accursed 
box of rattles,'' as his father called it, he was 
placed under Friedrich Willibald Otto Cossell, a 
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HIS LIFE 3 

pupil of Edward Marxsen, who by his very 
retiring disposition, caused by nervousness, had 
been compelled to retire from the concert 
platform, for which otherwise his talents eminently 
suited him. Brahms very early in his career 
commenced arranging music for the Alster 
Pavilion party, and on at least one occasion 
composed a sextette for their performance. While 
under Cossell he had a narrow escape from 
being sent to America as an infant prodigy, but 
his teacher, recognising the genius of the lad, 
managed to prevent this, and recommended him 
to his own master, Marxsen, who was then the 
leading teacher in Hamburg, and was recognised 
all over Germany as a pianist and teacher of 
unusual power and knowledge. How thoroughly 
this master realized the talent of his young pupil 
is shown by his own statement In a letter to 
La Mara, a well-known musical editor, he 
said : 

*'His studies in practical playing progressed ad- 
mirably, and his talent showed itself more each day. 
But when I later made a beginning with the teaching 
of composition, he developed sharp, clearly-defined 
methods of thought which captivated me ; and how- 
ever insignificant were his first creative efforts, I was 
obliged to recognise in them a spirit which convinced 
me that here slumbered an extraordinary, great, 
individual, deep talent. I therefore spared no pains to 
awaken and cultivate it, in order to rouse to the higher 
artistic life a priest who should preach in new fashion 
the eternal undying truths of Art." 

The works of Chopin and Schumann, then the 
most advanced among living composers, were 

I — 2 
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4 BRAHMS 

entirely tabooed by both Cossell and Marxsen, 
but those of Bach and Beethoven were the 
subjects of long and careful study. In later life, 
when in the fubiess of his power as a composer, 
Brahms never wearied of extolling the excellence 
of these two teachers and the training to which 
they had subjected him. At his first concert, 
given on September 21, 1848, Brahms included 
in the programme a Bach fugue, a serenade for 
left hand alone by his teacher Edward Marxsen, 
and several other pieces calculated to show off 
his technical ability. The following year he 
joined with a well-known tenor singer, Theodor 
Wachtel in a concert at which he played a 
Fantasie on a Favourite Waltz of his own 
composition, Beethoven's "Waldstein Sonata," 
and, of course, the usual bravura pieces. About 
the same time he heard Joachim for the first 
time, and also the Schumanns, an experience that 
could not be otherwise than delightful as well as 
instructive to the youthful genius. What would 
have been his thoughts had anyone suggested 
that within a few years he was to be welcomed 
by these distinguished artists as one of them- 
selves, and treated to the highest honours they 
could bestow? 

A less-desirable companion, whose acquaintance 
he also made at this time, was Remenyi, the 
Hungarian violinist, who came with his regiment 
to the neighbouring town of Altona. The 
acquaintanceship did not at this time develop 
much, as Remen]^, on account of his revolutionary 
ideas, found it necessary to leave the country, and 
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HIS LIFE S 

consequently made his way to America. Brahms 
then took up the work of accompanist at the 
concerts given in the Town Theatre (Stadttheater), 
and also was engaged to play the harmonium and 
pianoforte behind the scenes when required. 
This seems to have been his only theatrical 
experience, though he always took an interest in 
both opera and drama, and was a regular theatre- 
goer all his life. He did a large amount of 
composing at this time, most of which consisted 
of works of little artistic value, which were written 
for the sole purpose of making money. They 
were published by Cranz, the name of the 
composer appearing as " G. W. Marks." 

In 1853 Remenyi, having returned from 
America, proposed a tour in Northern Germany, 
a proposal which Brahms readily agreed to, 
especially as the former artiste, although some- 
what of a mountebank, had acquired a reputation 
which practically insured an aristocratic and 
appreciative audience wherever they should visit. 
It was while on this tour that the pianist transposed 
the " Kreutzer Sonata " of Beethoven from C 
minor to C sharp minor, in order that it should 
lose none of its brilliance by the flat pitch of the 
piano. This feat, which really only showed the 
excellence of his training, was probably the means 
of making the acquaintance of Joachim, with what 
results will appear later. He had an interview 
with that artiste before the tour was continued, at 
which he played his £ flat minor scherzo (Op. 4) 
and part of his sonata in C major (Op. i) for 
pianoforte, which convinced Joachim that there 
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6 BRAHMS 

was even more talent in the young pianist than 
his playing had exhibited. 

It was by his association with Remenyi that 
Brahms first came under the influence of Hun- 
garian music and heard the gipsy melodies which 
later he was to present in a form attractive to 
musicians, both amateur and professional, of all 
nations. 

The tour was brought to an abrupt close in 
a somewhat startling fashion. They had been 
commanded to give a series of recitals before the 
Elector of Hanover, who had at the first of these 
recitals shown a great appreciation of Remenyi's 
playing. Before the second recital the report 
came to the Elector's ears that this violinist was 
a revolutionary and dangerous to the peace of 
the country. Forthwith both artistes were taken 
in charge by the police and sent across the 
frontier. 

Brahms therefore made his way to Weimar, 
where Liszt was living. He spent something like 
six weeks listening to the music of the great 
pianist, and assimilating so much of his methods 
and style as he felt was good. It was soon 
evident, however, that the two natures were 
entirely unsympathetic, and consequently the 
parting was not one which was much regretted. 
Brahms nevertheless always admired the playing 
of Liszt, and no doubt the latter was the means 
of further increasing Brahm's appreciation of the 
Hungarian national melodies. 

From Weimar he returned to Gottingen, where 
he commenced his lifelong friendship with 
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HIS LIFE 7 

Joachim, who at that time filled an official 
position at the University. One of the first 
results of this friendship was his introduction to 
the Schumanns and many of their school, with 
whom he appeared at that time to be in close 
affinity. Armed with letters of introduction from 
Joachim and Wasielewski, who was afterwards 
to become Robert Schumann's biographer, he 
approached that master in the hope of obtain- 
ing his criticism of certain compositions, and 
also some advice and assistance as to his future 
career. He had some years before sent some of 
his compositions for criticism, but had obtained 
no reply, and it was with some trepidation, one 
can imagine, that he prepared to present his cre- 
dentials. He found his reputation had preceded 
him when, in October, 1853, he arrived at Diissel- 
dorf, where the great leader of the Romantic 
School and his talented wife were then living. 
Consequently, no introduction was needed, and 
he was warmly welcomed by many who were to 
become lifelong friends and devoted admirers. 

The now Simous article by Schumann on 
" New Paths " (Neue Bahnen) was written at this 
time, after an examination of the works which 
Brahms had then completed. In this article he 
describes Johannes as being the man for whom 
the world had been waiting, the great master of 
the future, and the one who should carry on the 
work of Beethoven and the great symphonic 
masters. In addition to penning this article, 
Schumann used his personal influence with 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel, who at once 
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8 BRAHMS 

arranged to publish several of these works. On 
Dr. Haertel, the head of that firm, expressing a 
wish to make his acquaintance and to hear him 
play some of his own compositions, Brahms went 
to Leipsic, where he met with much success, both 
with publishers and musicians. It is interesting 
in this connection to know that one of his songs, 
Idebestreu^ was published by Messrs. Ewer and Co. 
in London very shortly after its appearance in 
Germany, but its reception was far from being 
favourable, the press notices being very severe in 
its condemnation. Even in Germany his music 
did not meet with universal admiration, and was 
a bone of contention to the critics for some time. 
This did not trouble the composer, however, and 
he remained happy and unaffected in his inter- 
course with others as well as in his work. On 
one occasion Schumann proposed to Brahms 
and Albert Dietrich, a mutual friend and a con- 
sistent admirer of the two former, that the three 
should join in the composition of a violin 
sonata for Joachim, who would shortly be visiting 
Diisseldorf. The idea was laughingly adopted, 
with the result that Dietrich wrote the first move- 
ment, Schumann the second and fourth (finale), 
and Brahms the third (scherzo). In his share of 
the work Brahms took a theme from Dietrich's 
part in order to preserve a unity and to prevent 
Joachim from easily discerning the different 
composers of the four movements. The manu- 
script was then inscribed by Schumann as 
follows : 
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•• F. A. E.* 

** In expectation of the arrival of their revered and 
beloved firiend Joseph Joachim, this sonata was written 
by Robert Schumann, Johannes Brahms, Albert Die- 
trich." 

When Joachim arrived, he played the sonata 
with Clara Schumann, and at once identified the 
author of each part. 

But these happy times were not to last. In 
February, 1854, Schumann was seized by the 
terrible malady which darkened the rest of his 
life, and clouded the days of all who admired and 
loved him. Johannes spent his time tending the 
invalid and cheering and consoling his wife^ who 
was only on two occasions allowed to see her 
afflicted husband before his death on July 29, 
1856. 

After this the Schumann brotherhood at Diissel- 
dorf was dispersed, each going to the place which 
afforded the best opening. Two appointments 
were offered to Brahms, both of which were 
acceptable for different reasons. A professorship 
at the Rhenish Conservatoire of Cologne was the 
more remunerative, and would keep him in touch 
with other musicians who were in the forefront of 
their profession. As Director of Court Concerts 
to the Prince of Lippe-Detmold, which was the 
other post offered to him, he would be more his 
own master, and would also have time to devote 
to study and composition. He accordingly 

♦ "Frei, aber einsam" (Free, but retired), was a 
favourite motto of Joachim's. 
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accepted the latter offer, and retired into the quiet 
of Detmold and of his paternal home at Hamburg. 
As he was not satisfied with his theoretical know- 
ledge, he arranged with Joachim for an exchange 
of studies in counterpoint. He considered that 
it was possible to learn more in that way than by 
taking lessons from a mere teacher. To insure 
regularity, a fine of one thaler was imposed on 
either who failed in any week to send in an exer- 
cise, and the net results of these delinquencies 
were from time to time invested in books. 

To this period also we owe the first pianoforte 
concerto (in D minor), his two serenades for 
orchestra, the piano trio in B major, and a 
number of smaller works. The concerto he 
played himself at the Leipsic Gewandhaus concert, 
and again caused a newspaper war almost unpre- 
cedented in its fierceness. This did not, however, 
deter him from taking the work to his native city, 
where it received just sufficient favour to prolong 
the strife. The appearance of the two serenades 
served to calm the storm of words by delighting 
all hearers. One of these two works — the one in 
A, generally known as the second, but in its first 
form actually written before the other — was shortly 
afterwards withdrawn for revision, and the amended 
version was not published until 1875 — that is, over 
fifteen years later. 

In i860 he resigned his post at Detmold and 
went to stay with his friend Theodor Kirchner, a 
favourite pupil of Schumann's, at Winterthur, on 
the Swiss frontier. Here he found opportunities 
of composition which in the busy city of Hamburg 
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were not available, and he also obtained an intro- 
duction to the firm of Rieter-Biederman, who 
published his choral works and encouraged him 
in that form of composition. 

A friend and admirer of Brahms and Joachim, 
Theodor Av^ Lallemant, in the following year 
tried hard to obtain for the young master the post 
of Director of the Hamburg Philharmonic Society. 
In spite of the high position he held among 
musicians in Hamburg and Brahms' constantly 
increasing reputation, this attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. 

In order to continue his work with as much 
quietude as possible, Brahms lived at this time in 
Hamm, a suburb of Hamburg, at the house of 
Frau Dr. Rosing, a talented lady to whom he 
dedicated his second piano quartette. It was 
while here that he wrote several of his delightful 
quartettes and choruses for female voices. On one 
occasion he was playing the organ at a wedding 
where the two younger sisters of Frau Rosing 
and two friends, Fraulein Garbe and Fraulein 
Renter, were singing. He was very pleased with 
their voices and style, and asked them to practise 
his Ave Maria, which he had just composed 
They gladly agreed to do so, and on several 
other ladies joining them they formed a little 
choral society, for which Brahms arranged old 
Italian Church music and composed a number 
of original works. The Magelonen Lieder, which 
are among his most popular works, were also 
composed at this time. 

The restless life of a professional pianist was 
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12 BRAHMS 

much against his nature and entirely contrary to 
his liking, and it was therefore with great pleasure 
that he in 1863 again turned towards Vienna. In 
January of that year he wrote to Dietrich : " On 
Monday I am going to Vienna! At that thought 
I am as happy as a child." The appointment 
which attracted him thither was that of Chorus 
Master to the Sing Akademie. He felt very 
keenly the responsibility of accepting the office, 
which was one of wide-reaching influence and 
importance, and sought the advice of friends 
who, he thought, had had more experience than 
himself. He only remained at Vienna for one 
year, but during his short sojourn there he was 
the means of bringing about performances of 
several neglected classics, including Bach's 
" Christmas Oratorio." 

This appointment was probably the source of 
inspiration for his great choral works, for shortly 
after his resignation he was at work carrying out 
evidently well-laid plans. He had, some time 
before he obtained the appointment, commenced 
the composition of his first symphony, for in the 
letter informing Dietrich of his pending removal 
to Vienna he also informs him that "the symphony 
in C minor is not yet finished." This was now 
laid aside, and the work was not completed until 
1877, fourteen years later. The value of this 
short residence in Vienna can hardly be over- 
estimated. All the musical and artistic life of 
Europe centred there. Goldmark, Bruckner, and 
Johann Strauss, three composers of widely diver- 
gent temperaments and styles, were permanently 
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engaged in the pursuit of their art in the city* 
and Wagner was a not infrequent visitor. The 
finest conductors and instrumentalists living were 
to be heard every day, and the critics were such 
as few places could boast of He here laid firmly 
the foundations of his friendship with Hanslick, a 
friendship which was, owing to that writer's anti- 
Wagnerian convictions, to give rise to charges of 
a want of catholicity which were wholly false, but 
which did not at all interfere with his devotion to 
his friend. 

But in spite of all these attractions, in spite 
of the unanimous wish of the directors of the 
Akademie that he should stay, and in spite of 
much that he found congenial in his work as 
conductor, he felt that composition was the chief 
object of his life, and therefore declined the 
honour of another year's appointment. After an 
extended stay at Zurich with his friend Kirchner, 
who now held an appointment there, he went on 
tour with Joachim, visiting Cologne, Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe, and Oldenburg, where a number of his 
latest works were performed. While at Zurich 
he was busy with his German Requiem, and one 
of his biographers tells how he carried to and fro 
between the town library and his rooms a huge 
Biblical concordance, by the aid of which he was 
compiling the text. On its completion he sub' 
mitted the work to Dietrich, with a request for his 
opinion, and a suggestion that he would like to 
have an offer from Reinthaler, the conductor 
at Bremen. Dietrich accordingly showed it to 
Reinthaler, who was much struck by its intensity 
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and depth of feeling, and decided to perform it 
in the cathedral on Good Friday of 1868. 

What a great occasion that was ! Shortly before 
the date of the performance Brahms was heard to 
express regret, how keen one can imagine, that 
Madame Schumann would not be present. Their 
mutual friends at once, without telling him, com- 
municated with her, and her appearance at 
Bremen on the day enhanced the pleasure of the 
occasion even more by the surprise afforded. In 
addition there were present Joachim and his wife, 
Stockhausen, Max Bruch, J. O. Grimm, and 
Albert Dietrich, all famous musicians and all 
intimate friends of the composer. The work at 
that time consisted of five numbers only, the 
soprano solo and chorus, " Ye now are sorrowful " 
(No. 5), being added afterwards. At the first per- 
formance Frau Joachim sang *^ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth," from " Messiah," which may have 
suggested the additional number, and her husband 
played Schumann's " Abendlied." So great was 
the success that the work was repeated a fortnight 
later in the " Union " Concert-Hall at Bremen. 

The words of this work and its title had raised 
a storm of theological criticism. It was not a 
requiem at all, said his critics, but a sacred cantata. 
Neither was it in any way distinctly German. 
This, however, seems to have been the only kind 
of criticism it evoked^ and the music impressed 
all who heard it, both friends and foes. 

He was now, at thirty-five, recognised as the 
leading spirit in absolute music in Germany, and 
his genius was acknowledged by those, such as 
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Wagner and Bruckner, whose methods were 
entirely at variance with his own. During his 
visit to Kirchner at Zurich he had made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Billroth, a famous scientist, 
who had just been appointed Director of the 
Technical Institute at Vienna. At the latter's 
urgent request he agreed to again take up his 
residence at the Austrian capital, but, owing to a 
number of engagements to undertake long tours 
in Northern Germany, he was unable to do this 
until 1872. 

His fertility was at this time remarkable, all 
his choral works being composed within a short 
period after the completion of the Requiem^ in 
addition to a number of smaller compositions. 
Rinaldo^ for tenor solo and male voice chorus, 
appeared in 1869, and was followed in each 
of the following three years by the romance 
(Harzreise) for alto solo and chorus, the " Song 
of Triumph" {Triumphlied) and the "Song of 
Destiny " {Schicksaislied), The Triumphlied was 
written to commemorate the victorious close of 
the Franco-Prussian War, and was produced on 
Good Friday, 1872, in Bremen Cathedral together 
with the Requiem, 

In 1872 Brahms was offered, and accepted, the 
important office of Director of the Concerts of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (Society of the 
Friends of Music) at Vienna, which from thence- 
forth became his home. His creative activity 
apparently ceased for a short time on this, which 
was probably owing to his being too busy to 
prepare his works for publication. Whatever the 
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reason, no new works of any moment appeared 
for twelve months after the ** Song of Destiny," and 
what is more remarkable is that for some years he 
afterwards composed no more choral works. 
What makes this especially noteworthy is the 
fact that he now had under his control a chorus 
second to none, and that he was responsible for 
many performances of great choral works of 
other composers of all schools, among whom 
Handel was the one most drawn upon. 

From 1873 to 1875 he was constantly pro- 
ducing new and delightful works consisting chiefly 
of songs and concerted vocal music. The Neue 
Liebeslieder (New Love Song) Waltzes belong to 
this period (the first set were published in 1867), 
as also the pianoforte quartette in C minor, into 
which Herr Kalbeck reads an expression of the 
composer's attachment to Clara Schumann. That 
he was deeply attached to the widow of his former 
master is no doubt true, but it is difficult to imagine 
that its nature was such as to inspire him to 
a work like the pianoforte quartette. 

His retiring character deterred him from in 
any way seeking the honours bestowed by either 
the populace or by those in authority. The 
suffrages of the people he had already obtained 
without any seeking, and now, in 1874, King 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria, generally known as the 
" mad King Ludwig," who was Wagner's greatest 
patron, bestowed on him the Maximilian Order for 
Art and Science. In the same year he was 
elected a member of the Berlin Academy, an 
honour even more gratifying to himself than the 
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Order. In the following year he resigned the 
directorship of the Gesellschaft, and after that 
held no official position at all. 

With this commenced the period of his great 
orchestral works. The first symphony, which had 
been laid aside on his appointment to the Vienna 
Sing - Akademie, was taken up again and com- 
pleted. It was produced at Carlsruhe early in 
November, 1876, and at once attracted a large 
amount of attention. The criticisms were 
curiously divergent, one admirer going so far as 
to label it " A Tenth Symphony." Others were 
equally antagonistic, and of the first movement, 
which was the part most discussed, a critic in 
Munich sarcastically remarked: ''We cannot 
make head or tail of it, so we suppose it is a 
symphonic poem." The second symphony, in 
D major, was played for the first time at a concert 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Society in December, 
1877. Dr. Richter conducted on this occasion, 
when the work was received with more general 
favour, both by the press and the musical profes- 
sion, than had been the case with the first. In 
conjunction with his friend J. V. Widmann, he 
was at this time seriously considering the 
desirability of writing an opera. This was not 
the first time the question had been before 
him, but it had been put aside owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining a libretto that suited his 
purpose. It was not until some years after this 
that he fully realized his work had lain too long 
in another direction for hini to take i|p what 
would have been an entirely new sphere of labour. 

? 
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The new year, 1879, brought what Edward 
Hanslick called "a ripe fruit of the friendship 
between Joachim and Brahms " — the great violin 
concerto in D major. The Leipsic Gewandhaus 
were responsible for its presentation, Joachim 
playing the solo part. This work drew forth a 
very remarkable demonstration of interest and 
appreciation. The usual marks of favour were 
bestowed at the end of the work, but in addition, 
at the close of the concert, a large part of the 
audience stayed in the room to discuss its merits. 
A composer could hardly wish for a more pointed 
exhibition of spontaneous appreciation. 

The Tragic Overture was completed in 1880, 
and, as he was offered the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy bSr the University at Breslau about 
the same time, he commenced the only other 
concert overture he ever wrote, as an exercise for 
the degree. The themes for this work he based 
on some of the student songs he had learnt many 
years before at Gottingen, with the result that the 
Academische Fest (Academic Festival) Overture 
remains one of the most remarkable musical 
jokes extant. The two overtures were produced 
at the Senate meeting of the University on 
January 4, 1881, when the degree was conferred, 
under the composer's direction, and on the 13th 
of the same month they made their first public 
appearance in the same town. For some reason 
unexplained the opus numbers of the two works 
are reversed, the one written first (the Tragic) being 
numbered 81, and the other being numbered 80. 

Brahms was twice offered a degree at Cam- 
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bridge, but declined the honour on each occasion. 
His reason was his aversion to travel, especially 
to sea-travel, and also, as he expressed himsefr 
to a friend, that in England '^ one has always to 
live in a dress-suit and white tie." For the 
same reasons he refused to act as conductor for 
the 1 88 1 season of the London Philharmonic 
Society. In spite of this dislike to travel 
generally, he found much pleasure in several 
tours in Italy, of which he took the first about 
this time. 

His second pianoforte concerto was written in 
1882, and dedicated to his "dear friend and 
teacher Edward Marxsen." This was not the 
only tribute he paid to Marxsen, although, gener- 
ally speaking, he preferred his earlier teacher, 
CosselL One of the ways in which he observed 
his own ** golden jubilee " the following year was 
by having printed " One Hundred Variations for 
Piano upon a Volkslied," by Marxsen, which was 
at least an acknowledgment of the composer's 
musical ingenuity. The concerto was produced 
by Billow, the director of the Meiningen orchestra, 
and performed several times under his direction. 
Its success was never in doubt, and the critics 
were as high in its praise as were the public. 

Following this came a number of songs and 
chamber works, culminating in the most virile of 
this class of composition, his string quintette in 
F major (Op. 88). This was written during a 
holiday at Ischl in the summer of 1882. 

He then turned again to choral music, and in 
1883 appeared the Gesang der Parzen (Song of 

2 — 2 
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the Fates), for six-part chorus and orchestra, which 
was the last of his works in which a full chorus 
and orchestra are combined, though he wrote 
several after this for unaccompanied chorus and 
for male-voice chorus with orchestra. 

During this busy period of composition he was 
living at Pressbaum, not far from Vienna, so that, 
while being in touch with that centre of musical 
life and thought, he could find the necessary 
retirement for his work. It was here the third 
symphony was penned, and that work was on 
February 3, 1884, played under the composer's 
direction at Meiningen. A simple but very notable 
evidence of the position Brahms had now attained 
is the fact that this work was produced for a second 
time on the evening of the day of its performance. 
It is also evidence of the reality of the appreciation 
which Hans von Biilow always expressed for the 
works of Brahms. The fourth (and last) symphony 
was also produced at Meiningen two years later. 
Owing to its difficulty, both in execution and 
apprehension, it did not, and has not yet, obtained 
the same measure of appreciation as his earlier 
works, and this first performance passed over with 
little of either eulogy or criticism. In 1886 he 
removed to Thun, in Switzerland, where the 
Lake of Thun was a constant source of pleasure 
and inspiration. His week-ends he spent with 
his friend Widmann at Berne, discussing all the 
latest questions in theology, literature and politics. 
While here he wrote his second sonata for violon- 
cello and pianoforte, the second (frequently called 
the Thuner Sonata) and third sonatas for violin 
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and pianoforte, the Zigeunerlieder (Gipsy Songs), 
and many other songs, as well as his great double 
concerto for violin and violoncello and his fourth 
trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello. He was, 
in fact, more in his element than at any other 
period of his life. In addition to his friend- 
ship with Widmann, Billroth, and Kirchner, he 
was a frequent visitor to Zurich, where he was 
welcomed by Dr. Hegar and Gottfried Keller 
(then the foremost of Swiss novelists), with whom 
he had a peculiarly warm sympathy. At Mein 
ingen, and wherever the fame of its conductor 
and orchestra reached — and it reached very far — 
" Beethoven and Brahms " was, as aptly expressed 
by Reimann, " the password and the war-cry " 
("die Parole und das Feldgeschrei "). It was 
also in 1886 that he received another of the few 
civil honours which were accorded him, that of 
the Prussian Order pour ie mirite. At Thun, 
however, he missed all the friends he had made 
at Vienna, and, in fact, felt very much the loneli- 
ness of the evenings, when he saw none save an 
occasional visitor. 

His political sympathies, too, were entirely 
antagonistic to those of most of the Swiss, which 
made an additional reason for his returning to 
Germany. He accordingly, in May, 1889, returned 
to Ischl, not without a regret that he would be so 
far from Berne. He could also at Ischl keep in 
closer contact with Clara Schumann, for whom 
he had always retained a lively affection. His 
native city of Hamburg took the opportunity of 
conferring its freedom upon one who was now 
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numbered among its most illustrious citizens, and 
however keenly those who bestowed this dignity 
felt the honour of being a fellow-citizen with the 
one upon whom it was bestowed, none of them 
could have appreciated it more than he did. 
According to his own statement, there was no 
honour which could have exceeded, in his own 
estimation, this conferred upon him by his fellow- 
townsmen. As an acknowledgment he wrote his 
Fest'Und'Gedenk'Spriicke, for eight-part chorus 
(unaccompanied), and dedicated them to Dr. 
Carl Petersen, who was then Mayor of Hamburg. 
They were sung at Berne Cathedral in the follow- 
ing year, the occasion being a festival held to com- 
memorate the close of the seventh century of the 
existence of that town. He was invited to conduct 
the performance, but could not see his way to do 
so ; but the invitation elicited one of his character- 
istically humorous letters, with which he frequently 
covered his regrets. In 1889 he had, through the 
instrumentality of Billow, made the acquaintance 
of the Duke of Meiningen, whose guest he now 
frequently became. One of the great attractions 
here, apart from the genial and art-loving Duke 
and his wife, was the clarinet-playing of Richard 
Miihlfeld, for whom he wrote several works, 
including the famous clarinet quartette. What a 
contrast was this to a hundred years before, when 
it was a more general custom for the nobles to be 
patrons of musicians ! In the earlier days the 
patron was also master, and frequently a master 
who despised and ill-treated the servant. Now 
the artist is on terms of friendship with the 
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patron, and the respect the former has for the 
latter as his social superior is more than recipro- 
cated by the nobleman, who honours the artist for 
the nobility of his character and works. A com- 
pliment paid to him, or perhaps, more strictly, to 
his art, which delighted Brahms extremely, was a 
series of ** Brahms Fantasies," by Max Klinger. 
These were fanciful sketches to illustrate the 
Intermezzi and Rhapsodies for the Pianoforte^ 
which had attracted much attention and appre- 
ciation. 

The few remaining years of his life are little 
more than a record of compositions, which, by a 
curious coincidence, certainly not with any pre- 
sentiment of its near approach, in several instances 
are on the subject of death. On May 20, 1896, 
his dearest friend and ideal of womanhood, Clara 
Schumann, died. The shock, although he would 
not admit it, was probably the cause of his last 
illness. His four serious songs, and also eleven 
choral preludes for the organ, which were not 
published until after his death, were written after 
this, and it is not known which was the earlier 
of the two works. Both have as their subject the 
brevity and sadness of life, and it is quite probable 
that they were both written under the influence 
of the feeling caused by her death. He was, 
however, coming much nearer than he thought to 
the time when he, too, should be called away. 
In August of the same year Brahms was sent by 
his medical adviser to Carlsbad. He was, in fact, 
at the time suffering from cancer, though he was 
not informed of it, but was l$d to believe that his 
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complaint was merely jaundice. Happily, his 
health so far recovered that he was able to attend 
a concert at Vienna early in the new year, and 
again on March 7, 1897. At the latter, when 
his fourth symphony was played, he received a 
tremendous ovation, which completely unnerved 
him, and it was some time before he could be 
taken home. On March 29 he wrote a post- 
card to his stepmother saying he was laid up for 
a while, and therefore could not write much, 
but telling her not to be afraid, as all he needed 
was patience. Three days later he lost conscious- 
ness, and at 9.45 in the morning of April 3, he 
passed peacefully away. His body was laid to 
rest in the cemetery at Vienna, very near the 
bodies of Beethoven and Schubert, and with all 
the honours the world of music could bestow. 
These were the honours he would have sought, 
had he sought any, and, surely, no more fitting 
burial-place could have been found had his 
followers sought all the world over. 
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THE MAN AND THE ARTIST 

TO fully appreciate the art-work of a man like 
Brahms, it is necessary to know something — 
and the more we know of the one the better we 
shall understand the other — of his temperament 
and character. Especially is this so with one 
who, like Brahms, firmly sets his face in a certain 
direction, and keeps before him a standard or 
a type of work or of life to which it is his object 
to attain. In such a case as this, character and 
temperament not infrequently come into conflict, 
with a resultant strengthening or weakening of 
both. Much of the music of Brahms owes its 
greatness to his powerful and beautiful character 
more than to his artistic temperament. To 
whatever heights his temperament and natural 
abilities might, by the aid of a thorough training, 
have taken him, without self-restraint of the 
severest kind he could never have attained the 
nobility of character which so largely influenced 
his compositions. He was essentially a son of 
the people, and in all the luxury and grandeur 
with which he was at times, especially in later 
life, surrounded, he was always conscious 
and proud of the fact. His innate tact and 
gentleness prevented him making himself 
25 
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noticeable on this account, however, and even as 
a young man he was able to mix with all classes 
and at all times with perfect ease and grace. 
His self-control saved him from many of the 
dangers which beset the ordinary man of aesthetic 
temperament, both moral, social, and artistic. The 
adulation which was given to him early in life 
was sufficient to ruin the artistic career of most 
men, but to Brahms it was a reason for further 
study, and was the cause of his determination not 
to be led into the many extravagances of modern 
art. It was this made him deliberately turn to 
the past, and become the conservator of the 
forms and rules as well as the spirit of the classic 
masters. It also preserved him from the many 
unpleasant and trying newspaper dissensions, 
such as those from which his great contem- 
poraries, Hector Berlioz and Richard Wagner, 
suffered so severely, and by which their work was 
terribly hindered. 

For many years the admirers of Brahms and of 
Anton Bruckner, an eminent composer, con- 
ductor, and organist, living at Vienna, were 
divided into two camps on the merits and 
methods of the two composers. Bruckner was 
one of the first to apply the methods of Wagner 
to absolute music, and it will thus be seen that his 
methods were entirely opposed to those of 
Brahms and to the theories of the latter's friend 
Hanslick. Brahms himself held quite aloof 
from this controversy, which was extremely 
distasteful to him, and more than once expressed 
his appreciation of the works of the opposite 
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school. Arising from this personal self-control, 
no doubt, was his hatred of affectation, a character- 
istic which sometimes gained for him a reputation 
for bluntness which was hardly merited. With one 
at least it spoilt what might have been a lifelong 
friendship. Hermann Goetz, a well-known com- 
poser, was visited by Brahms, and discovered 
by him at work on some chamber music. ** Ah !" 
said the latter, *' do you also amuse yourself with 
such things sometimes ?'* Goetz at once replied 
in a solemn manner: "It is the most sacred 
thing I have !" This so disgusted Brahms that 
he at once changed the subject, only stayed 
as long as politeness made necessary, and never 
afterwards felt any real respect for the other 
composer. As a contrast to this, he was capable 
of not only admiring in others, but of feeling 
himself, a real healthy sentiment for both his 
friends and his works. His attachment to Clara 
Schumann has already been referred to, and this 
was such as to lead to many high and noble 
thoughts and expressions on his part. The 
robustness of his character was to some extent 
accounted for by a like physical condition. 
J. V. Widmann in his " Recollections," gives a 
description of Brahms' appearance in his thirty- 
third year which bears this out. 

"The short, square figure," he says, "the 
almost sandy-coloured hair, the protruding 
underlip, which lent a cynical expression to the 
beardless and youthful face, was striking and 
hardly prepossessing; but yet the total expres- 
sion was one of consummate strength, both 
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physical and moral." He could not understand 
or enter into sympathy with those who suffered 
from physical weakness and the hyper-sensitive- 
ness which frequently results from it. But 
although he was not by any means sensitive, 
he was not one who did or could talk much 
about his own work. He was, indeed, careful 
not to talk about it at any time to any but 
musicians, as he considered that such conversa- 
tion did no good, and led to self-consciousness on 
the part of the artist taking the lead in the 
conversation. 

His friends were almost all either artists or 
literary men, and he was thoroughly in sympathy 
with any artistic nature, without regard to the 
means of expression of each individual. Thus, 
he found as much pleasure in the friendship of 
Allgeier, the copper engraver, and Widmann, the 
litterateur, as in that of many who followed his 
own art. 

With children he was perfectly easy, and was 
never so happy as when romping with a party of 
them or taking some of the more delicate aside 
and talking to them. He would frequently go 
about with his pockets full of sweets, and wherever 
he went he was soon known to all the children 
in the neighbourhood. His broadness and open- 
mindedness is almost unparalleled among creative 
artists. Although altogether out of sympathy 
with the methods of Wagner and Liszt, he could, 
and did, greatly admire their work. He considered 
Wagner to be one of the greatest of musicians, 
and of Liszt he said : " Many of us can play 
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the piano, but our two hands are as nothing 
compared to one of his fingers," He was 
also a great admirer of Verdi, who, as a 
representative Italian, was entirely at variance in 
his methods, and widely different to Brahms in 
temperament ; and if the following story, told 
by several reliable authorities, be true, it shows 
his appreciation of the lightest of music so long 
as it was good. The story is that Frau Strauss, 
the wife of the famous " Waltz King," once asked 
for his autograph to be put on her fan. He at 
once complied with her request, writing the 
opening bars of the " Blue Danube " waltz, and 
underneath : " Not, alas 1 by Johannes Brahms.'* 

The romantic side of his nature was very deeply 
imbued with the Hungarian spirit, so much so, 
that there are few of his works where this does 
not appear in a very marked manner. Apart from 
those which are admittedly either arrangements 
of, or based upon, Hungarian melodies, the style 
and musical idiom of Hungarian national melo- 
dies constantly appear in his works in classical 
form. The sombre character of many of his 
works arises largely from the accident of his birth. 
It would be quite easy to a musician coming 
across his works for the first time, without any 
previous knowledge of the composer, to determine 
the nation, and even the district, to which he 
belonged. In spite of his powers of assimilation, 
which he used to the utmost, he remained all his 
life, both as a man and an artist, a typical North 
German. 

His method of composition varied with nearly 
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every work he wrote. Early in his career he 
informed one of his friends that he liked to think 
of the words of folk-songs, which added a fresh- 
ness and character to his thoughts. He did not 
hesitate, when it suited his purpose, to make use 
of the melodies of these songs, and in many of 
his works used the whole or part of one of such 
melodies as his theme. Thus, in the first com- 
position which he considered worthy of an opus 
number he based one movement on a favourite 
North German song " Verstohlen geht der Mond 
auf.** Many German and Hungarian melodies 
he practically made his own by his treatment ot 
them as songs or instrumental pieces. He did 
not, however, confine himself to folk-music for 
his borrowings, and a similarity with the works of 
other composers, which arose from coincidence, 
troubled him not in the slightest degree. On a 
too candid friend pointing out to him the similarity 
of a passage in one of his own works to a passage 
from one of the works of Mendelssohn, his oi^y 
reply was : " Every fool sees that !" The use of the 
themes of other composers for the purpose of 
variations is, of course, a common practice, but 
this disregard of mere coincidence was made, by his 
enemies, a reason for decrying his creative ability, 
without the slightest justification. He was ex- 
tremely critical, both with himself and with others, 
but would, nevertheless, always express himself 
favourably towards a work which was good, no 
matter who that work was by. On one occasion 
he destroyed several manuscripts of works which 
many would have considered valuable and im- 
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portant. For other early works, notably the piano 
trio in B major, written during his period of office 
at Detmold, he preserved a fondness all his life. 
His Serenade for Orchestra in A major is an in- 
stance of his self-criticism. This work was with- 
drawn after its first appearance, and withheld for 
the purpose of revision for nearly fourteen years. 

One of the characteristics which no doubt 
resulted from his nationality was his lack of feel- 
ing for mere tone-colouring. Symmetry of form 
and a good harmonic basis were his chief aims 
in instrumental works, and for the rest he was 
content to rely mainly upon variations in dynamic 
force and ornamentation. Several examples of 
adaptability to various tone-combinations exist, 
such as the pianoforte quintette in F minor, which 
was written originally as a duet for two pianofortes, 
and the variations on a theme by Haydn, which 
still remain in two forms — one for orchestra, and 
the other for two pianos. Another remarkable 
instance occurred to the writer recently. After 
hearing privately two of the Hungarian dances, 
he attended an orchestral concert, and two days 
later a military band concert, at both of which 
he heard the same two dances played The 
general effect in each case was perfectly satisfactory, 
and without a knowledge of what instruments 
they were originally written for it would have been 
impossible to say which performance was nearest 
the composer's intentions. 

Deep respect for tradition in all art matters is 
insisted upon by all his critics and biographers as 
being the trait which distinguishes him from the 
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majority of his contemporaries. This coloured 
his playing as much as it did his compositions, 
and it was one of his chief glories —fortunately 
recognised by all his fellow-musicians, who were 
more or less his rivals — that, after the first few 
recitals given to gain the public ear, he very rarely 
played anything which was calculated merely to 
show oflF his virtuosity. 

Of his assimilative methods and the result of 
those methods, and of his study of the old masters, 
we cannot do better than repeat what is said by 
his excellent and appreciative biographer, Heinrich 
Reimann : 

" From Bach he inherited the depth, from Haydn 
the serenity, from Mozart the grace, from Beethoven 
the power, and from Schubert the sincerity, of his art. 
In fact, a wonderfully comprehensive nature was his, 
that, in spite of the completeness of the natural qpali- 
fications which it contained, lost nothing of the best 
[of others' work]. The strong self-control was the 
might of the * Great Master.' " 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF BRAHMS. 
(Photo C. Brasch, Berlin.) 
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THE WORKS OF BRAHMS 

WITH the exception of his songs and piano- 
forte pieces, the compositions of Brahms 
divide into three distinct periods, corresponding 
with three different phases of his life. First of 
these came the period of his great choral works, 
then followed the symphonic period, and the 
closing years form the period of his finest chamber 
music. The composition of his songs and piano- 
forte pieces is spread out over the whole of his 
life, and both range from the smallest lyrical 
examples to the largest forms of those branches 
of composition. Besides these he wrote a large 
number of part-songs and vocal duets, and several 
pieces for the organ, all of which bear the same 
impress of genius as his other works. The last- 
named may be dealt with very shortly here, as the 
quantity is extremely insignificant, in spite of the 
fact that he was to a certain extent an organist 
himself and the accompaniments to several of his 
works are for the organ. Only three distinct 
works for organ solo are extant at the present 
time, though it is quite probable some of the 
works which he is known to have destroyed may 
have been in that form> The three works are a 
fugue on an original subject in A flat, written for 
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the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung in 1864; a 
prelude and fugue on the choral **0 Traurigkeit" 
(O Sadness), written for the yearly volume for 
1 88 1 of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt ; and eleven 
choral preludes. The choral preludes were not 
published until some years after his death, and 
for this reason have been thought to be his latest 
work. There is nothing to show whether this is 
so or not, but there is little doubt they were 
written not very long before his death. 

All the organ works are in the style of Bach, 
and all are of a serious and somewhat gloomy 
character. Of the chorals treated, O Traurigkeit^ 
Herzlkh thut mich verlangen (Sincerely I desire), 
and Schmucke dich^ O iiebe Seek (Adorn thyself, 
beloved Soul), had been previously used by 
J. S. Bach. One of the eleven preludes is in 
three parts only. Herzlkh thut mich verlangen 
and O fVeltf kh muss dkh lassen (O Worlc^ I 
now must leave thee), have both been treated in 
two different settings. Though written after 
the manner of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers, there is much in the resourceful- 
ness and variety of treatment which is entirely 
original and essentially characteristic of Brahms, 
and with all the ingenuity in the works there is 
no mere paper music These small examples 
only serve to show how much he could have 
done had he devoted more of his attention to this 
form of composition. 
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THE SYMPHONIC PERIOD. 

In speaking of the symphonic period of 
Brahms, we refer to the period in which he wrote, 
not only his four symphonies, but also many 
other works of a similar nature. It b^an in 
1874 with the variations on a theme by Haydn 
(Op. 56). 

In this work, and in his symphonies, he 
took Beethoven as his model, using that artist's 
system, but speaking in a more modern idiom and 
with the thoughts of his own time. With the 
symphonies themselves, of which he wrote four, 
he arrived at probably the highest point it was 
possible to reach in absolute music. Nothing 
quite the same had been written before, and the 
greatest of his contemporaries was of an entirely 
different character, who was less able to control 
his romantic and fiery nature. This first, of 
which he had commenced the composition so 
many years before its completion, although more 
sombre-hued, is probably the greatest of the four 
— in fact, it may be said to be the greatest work 
of its kind since Beethoven wrote his great 
Choral Symphony. In character it is not unlike 
that work, and in their final movements particu- 
larly the two works have much in common. On 
its first presentation some critics found the 
similarity so great as to charge Brahms with 
plagiarism, a charge which, however, has never 
been substantiated. Max Klinger in his '' Brahms 
Fantasies," represents this work by a very fine 
picture of Prometheus Unbound 1 The second 

S—2 
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symphony is of a lighter nature than the first, 
and much more easily understood and appreciated 
by the average musician. Hermann Deiters con- 
siders the first to be in character an epic, and 
the second a legend, and the simile is undoubtedly 
an excellent one. The themes are entirely 
different, and consequently the treatment is 
diflferent The second movement is in a delight- 
fully dreamy style, while the third is in a piquant, 
lively strain, and the last has an abandonment 
rare in the works of Brahms. No small contri- 
butory to the effect of the third movement of 
this symphony is the variation in the form of the 
theme. First given out in stately minuet form, 
the same subject appears shortly in f time, stac- 
cato and presto ma mm assail and still later in 
another slightly varied form. 

Before the third symphony appeared he had 
written his two concert overtures, the Tragic Over- 
ture and the Academic Festival Overture. In the 
former he took as his subject the general idea 
of the tragic heroes of Lessing and Aristotle, 
and in consequence his themes have a sorrowful 
tone. Not so the other work, which brims over 
with a hearty goodwill and no little humour. 
Other composers, such as Haydn and Weber, had 
used themes borrowed from the folk-songs, but 
nowhere had such a bunch of popular student 
songs been gathered, and made into a bouquet, in 
such classical form as this overture. It was an 
exercise more remarkable, and in fact more 
appropriate, if properly considered, than the famous 
*< Canon cancrizans " of Haydn. Passionate, 
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but foil of the joy of life, is the third symphony. 
The fulness of the composer's powers had been 
reached, and no signs of weariness had begun to 
show themselves. Themes pregnant with feeling 
appear on every page, and the orchestration is 
clear and limpid. Heinrich Reimann thus 
describes it : 

"A similar [i.e,, to the Academic Festival Overture] 
strong, clear cheerfulness governs and moves in the 
third symphony in F major (Op. 90, 1884). It is the 
joyful, passionate, glowing artist mind, that, in the full 
consciousness of its power and in the artistic joyous- 
ness of the creation of a world of rich treasures, 
manifests its inmost being." 

The unity of the thought is maintained in 
this, as in his earlier works, and what forms 
an introduction to the first movement is the 
C0da to the last — the Alpha and Omega of 
the work, it has been appropriately called. 
Appealing to a much smaller circle, the 
fourth symphony is deeper in feeling and sadder 
in tone. It lacks the melodious character, 
particularly, of the first and third, and its story 
is not repeated in the same ingenuous manner 
as that of the second. It is, in fact, the most 
difficult work to understand of any of the 
master's compositions. To his fellow-countryman 
Felix Weingartner, the well-known composer 
and conductor, it is a ^* loud-sounding hollow- 
ness," and it has found favour with few save his 
most enthusiastic admirers. 

Very dififerent has been the fate of the violin 
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concerto in D major (Op. 77), which was written 
between the second symphony and the Tragic 
Overture, Inspired by his friendship for a noble 
artist, he has produced, in the form most 
difficult to write in a satisfactory manner, a 
work which will last as long as music itself. It 
has been frequently, and not inaptly, described as 
a symphony, with a violin solo running through- 
out. Not since Beethoven produced his great 
work for the same instrument had one so full of 
power and life, and so well suited to the genius 
of the instrument, been composed The themes 
are bright and virile, and there is nothing in the 
work, although it is difficult, which is put in 
merely to show off the technical ability of the 
soloist. 

The double concerto for violin and violoncello 
also comes within the range of symphonic music, 
although not quite so distinctly as does the violin 
concerto. The tremendous difficulties of this 
work, together with its sombre character, prevent 
its general acceptance, and even to a musician 
it is one which requires study before it can be 
appreciated to anything like its full desert. 

His two serenades are the only works for 
the orchestra alone which were written before 
this period, and it was no doubt his appre- 
ciation of the finality of what Beethoven had 
written for the orchestra that deterred him for so 
many years from writing any orchestral music on 
a large scale. Even in his later works he was 
content to write for a band no larger than that of 
Mendelssohn, and in the two serenades, and 
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particularly in the one in A, he wrote for quite a 
small combination of instruments. They are, 
however, the most popular of his orchestral works, 
which is possibly owing not only to th^ir inherent 
beauty, but also to the comparative slightness of 
their texture. 



PIANOFORTE WORKS. 

It is well we should follow our consideration 
of the orchestral works of Brahms by a considera- 
tion of those for the pianoforte, as we can then 
place in close juxtaposition to his concertos for 
string instruments the two for the pianoforte. In 
the two latter the accompaniments rank so close 
to the solo portion in importance, and solo and 
accompaniment depend so much one upon the 
other for effectiveness, that they have, as with the 
concertos for other instruments, earned the name 
of symphonies with (in this case) pianoforte solos. 
The earlier one was written shortly after the death 
of Schumann, and produced to the public for the 
first time at Leipsic in January, 1859. The later 
one was not written for twenty-two years after 
this, during which time the composer had passed 
through all the storm and stress of life. Both 
works are of a somewhat gloomy character, except 
for certain sections in which he seems to throw a 
glimpse of light around, as a reminder of the 
brightness of his own nature. The second 
concerto is more cheerful than its elder com- 
panion, but its cheerfulness depends mainly 
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upon subsidiary themes, and not on the main 
subjects. The first of the four movements 
is simple in construction, based on one theme 
only. The next two movements are a complete 
contrast, and the final rondo, which has for its 
second subject a Hungarian melody, is piquant 
and fiery. 

It was by his pianoforte solos that Brahms first 
gained the friendship of Schumann and Joachim, 
and many others of their school ; but in spite of 
this, and although the pianoforte was his own 
instrument, the number of pianoforte solos without 
accompaniment is very small. The works which 
achieved this early success were in an entirely 
different style to his later works. At this time he 
showed less artistic restraint than later, while 
exhibiting a highly romantic temperament. It 
was this that caused him to be greeted as a great 
prophet among the romanticists, and afterwards 
rejected by many of his erstwhile colleagues as 
an artistic turncoat and backslider. The fact is, 
however, that he had not changed ideas, but that 
they had, while maturing, become somewhat 
restrained and modified. His later works are as 
full of romantic feeling as the earlier ones, but it 
does not show itself so readily or so frequently. 

One of his most happy assimilations, that of 
the folk-music of his own country, finds its 
principal escapement in his pianoforte music. 
Very few of his subjects are original, and even in 
those works in which the subjects are his own 
he has copied the style of some earlier composer. 
We thus have a study after Chopin, a rondo after 
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Weber, a gavotte after Gluck, and a presto and a 
chaconne after J. S. Bach, among his studies, 
while of five sets of variations only one set is on 
an original theme. They are all eminently suit- 
able for the instrument, though there is little to 
tempt the mere virtuoso. Like his playing, they 
are intended for musicians, and not for those who 
seek for wonders of execution and show, and 
contain many delightful melodies and figures. 

In all his works — but particularly in those for 
the pianoforte — the rhythmic movement is of 
paramount importance. It ranks far above tone- 
colour, figurative development, and bravura 
passages ; in fact, it is of equal importance with 
melody and harmonic structure. Short phrases 
extended by means of contrapuntal imitation, a 
certain amount of repetition (not so much as was 
the custom with Beethoven), and a free use of 
variation form, are the materials with which he 
formed these works. In all of them a high 
standard of art and ingenuity is attained, and 
even in the studies there is little, if anything, that 
is at all dry and uninteresting. 



GREAT CHORAL WORKS. 

Brahms realized, as few modem composers 
have done, the essentials of good choral writing. 
Although what he wrote is by no means easy to 
sing, he did not demand any finesse of expression 
or any great dramatic effect. Where it could be 
made to serve his purpose, he would prefer a 
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mass of tone to a complicated contrapuntal move- 
ment His view is shown in a letter he wrote 
about his Triumphlied. "It is not diflScult," he 
says, **only forte!" Most people would diflfer 
with the composer as to its difficulty, but this 
shows liis idea of what a big choral work 
should be. 

Starting with the experience gained at Detmold 
and Vienna, his first work for chorus and orchestra 
was not only the longest, but probably the greatest 
in inspiration and sustained power. "Since 
Bach's B minor Mass and Beethoven's 'Missa 
Solennis,'" said Hanslick at its first presentation, 
" has nothing been written of this kind which can 
take its place near Brahms* Requiem,** In all his 
choral works he took as his model, consciously 
or unconsciously, the choral works of Handel. 
His style is of course modem, and his accom- 
paniments of a more independent nature than 
those of the great Saxon. But allowing for the 
difference in time, there is a remarkable affinity 
between the works of the two masters. 

The Requiem is not the Catholic service 
generally described by that name. It is more 
a cantata or service of consolation to the living, 
and there is no suggestion of a prayer for the 
departed. It consists of seven numbers, all 
of which are either entirely or partially choral. 
Solos for baritone and soprano (the latter being 
in the number added after the first performance) 
are included, the former twice, and the latter 
only once. To the musical analyst and student, 
as well as to those who seek pleasure or consola- 
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tion in music, the work is a veritable mine of 
wealth. We cannot turn a page without coming 
across some point of imitation or some canonic 
device which adds to both the interest and the 
beauty of the work. Two numbers (3 and 6) 
contain choral fugues with independent accom- 
paniment, the former being a wonderful example 
of a fugue, written throughout over a tonic pedal. 
Both are strikingly virile, and the second one runs 
on for 150 bars, the interest being maintained on 
the original thematic material right through. The 
one over a pedal is only thirty-six bars in length, 
but is strict in form, all the entries being made 
in due order. Very different to these are the 
choruses of Nos. i, 4, and 5, and the first portion 
of No. 3. More subdued in tone, and, with the 
exception of the first, brighter in character, they 
stand out as beautiful lyrics interspersed between 
the graver portions of a great religious epic poem. 
The first chorus owes much of its sombre 
character as well as its richness of tone to the 
fact that the violins and clarinets are both silent. 
The following chorus, commenting on the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life, commences 
in a sombre style, but changes entirely at the 
words, " The redeemed of the Lord shall return 
again, and come rejoicing." The solo portions 
of the third and fifth numbers are almost 
Mendelssohnian in their suavity, but in the first 
part of No. 6 the words, " Lo, I unfold unto you 
a mystery," are set more in the style of Handel, 
and seem to suggest that the composer had the 
famous setting of the same words in his mind 
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when he wrote this. The orchestral accompani- 
ments to this and his other choral works are of 
great interest. An orchestra of practically the 
same dimensions as is required for his symphonies 
is used, with the addition of harp and ad libitum 
organ parts. The sombre effect is produced in a 
variety of ways, varying from the omission of 
the bright-toned instruments (such as has been 
instanced in the opening chorus of the Requiem), 
to a pianissimo on the lower registers of the 
whole instruments in the band. 

Two works for male chorus followed the 
Requiem^ both to words by Goethe, who was 
always Brahms' favourite poet, and a large number 
of whose poems he utih'zed as libretti. The first 
is the somewhat melancholy RinaldOy which is 
largely written for tenor solo, and the other a 
more cheerful Fragment from the Harzreise^ with 
alto solo. Both are written for full orchestra, but 
the vocal parts are somewhat colourless, a failing 
very common with works of this kind. The 
"Song of Destiny" {Schicksalslied^ Op. 54) and 
"Song of Triumph" {Triumphiied, Op. 55) came 
very near each other in point of time, but are 
very different in intention and effect. The "Song 
of Destiny " is a setting, entirely for chorus and 
orchestra, of a poem by Friedrich Holderlein, 
contrasting the states of existence of the souls in 
Paradise and man. The other work is just what 
its name implies, being written to celebrate " the 
victorious close of the German War," and dedi- 
cated to "the Founder of the German Empire, 
Kaiser Wilhelm I." 
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After the first performance, which took place 
at Vienna in 1872, Brahms removed all reference 
to the occasion for which it was written, in order 
that the work might be of more general utility. 
The form largely corresponds with that of the 
" Anthems " of Handel, and is for double choir, 
with a few bars for baritone solo. The words are 
taken from the Revelation of St. John, and are 
especially appropriate for a hymn of thanksgiving 
for victory. The subject of the introduction and 
opening chorus is based upon the national hymn, 
" Heil Dir im Siegerkranz," which has the same 
melody as the English national anthem, "God 
save the King." The second movement has also 
some suggestion of this, and later on has the 
melody " Nun danket alle Gott " (Now thank we 
all our God), with a quiet but cheerful counter- 
melody. Brahms describes this himself in a way 
which shows the pleasure he felt in the work, and 
how nearly he had carried out his intentions. 
"In addition to the thanks expressed in the 
choral, the joy-bells are ringing, and the whole 
land resounds with Te Deum,^^ 

The work closes his choral period, which 
was, however, resumed some years later with a 
number of small and comparatively unimportant 
works, and two of larger calibre. Ndnie^ written 
in 1881, was a memorial of his friend Anselm 
Feuerbach, the well-known painter. In this work 
he returns once more to the melancholy, though 
noble, manner of his early works. The poem 
" expresses in majestic strains a lament that every- 
thing beautiful on earth must perish," and it is 
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easy to see how this would appeal to the composer 
when mourning the loss of one whom he not only 
loved as a friend, but honoured as an artist. A 
somewhat lengthy but beautifully scored intro- 
duction precedes the entry of the chorus. The 
voices enter in turn on the same subject, sug- 
gesting a fugue, which is, however, not worked 
out. For the second section the music becomes 
somewhat brighter, and rises to a majestic climax, 
afterwards dying away in solemn, quiet har- 
monies. His latest work in this class, Gesang der 
Parzen (Song of the Fates) was dedicated to his 
patron, the Duke of Meiningen. The words 
from Goethe's '* Iphigenie " are set to music in 
six parts. Both this and the preceding work are 
in much the same strain as the *' Song of 
Destiny/' and in this he adopted the same solid 
style of choral-writing. The similarity of the 
English titles, the "Song of Destiny" and the 
"Song of the Fates," is explained when we 
observe that the former is a song about destiny, 
and the latter is a song sung by the Fates, the 
German titles being of course entirely different. 

For his choral works Brahms chose as his 
subject the transitory nature of human life, more 
than any other subject, which militates against 
their general acceptance. Remembering, how- 
ever, that Bach's St. Matthew "Passion," 
Mozart's ''Requiem," and Dvofak's "Stabat 
Mater," are now recognised as being among their 
greatest works, and that with other composers, 
both ancient and modem, much the same result 
has been achieved, we can be quite sure that 
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Brahms will eventually take his place among the 
great choral composers, just as he has done 
among modem song-writers. 

SONGS AND PART-SONGS. 

It is by his songs more than by any other of 
his works that Brahms is known to the general 
public. And this popularity is in every way 
deserved, for as a song-writer he is right in the 
front rank. Had he written nothing but the 
couple of hundred songs he has left us, he would 
still have been worthy to rank with Schubert, Loewe, 
and others, whose fame depends mainly upon 
this class of composition. In tunefulness they 
may not equal those of Schubert, and Hugo 
Wolf may have been more successfully dramatic, 
but each and all of the songs of Brahms have 
what is more lasting than anything else — ^an 
innate sense of reality, and a rare grasp of the 
poetic intention of the words. It is in his songs 
that he manifests his general culture and 
intelligence most. He neither would nor could 
take weak or inane words, and use them as 
a framework for his music. He depended upon 
inspiration for every note that he penned, and the 
consequence is that each of his songs forms 
a complete entity only when the words and 
music are combined. It matters not whether the 
subject is a dramatic one, like his Scottish ballad 
Edward^ an earnest religious one, such as is 
contained in his Four Serious Songs or a 
simple little cradle-song or versicle : he aimed at, 
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and succeeded in grasping, the entire meaning 
without exaggeration. 

Something like half the number of songs which 
he wrote date from the years 1882 to 1888, this 
period producing his five romances and songs 
for one or two voices, and many others of his finest 
and most popular songs. Two songs for alto 
voice, with viola and pianoforte accompaniment, 
date from this time. They were, however, 
written earlier, and revised for publication now, 
one of them being a sacred cradle-song written 
as an expression of goodwill towards his friends 
Joseph and Amalie Joachim, on the birth of 
their eldest son, who in honour of their friend 
Johannes was christened Brahms. Before this 
time, however, many charming songs had 
appeared. His setting of Tieck's " Magelonen 
Lieder" had been published in 1862, and during 
187 1 and 1874 he had published several volumes 
containing gems such as Agnes^ (words by 
Moericke), in which he combined duple and 
triple time, and Meine Liebe ist griin. 

His earliest songs, which he wrote for the 
publisher Cranz, under the name of "G. W. 
Marks," were among the many works which he 
destroyed. Whether we agree with his decision 
and approve of his action or not, we can have no 
doubt as to the excellence of the training these 
youthful efforts afforded him. As to their intrinsic 
worth we have no record. 

Few of his songs depend entirely, or even 
mainly, upon the melody, though this is invariably 
expressive, and fi-equently is one of rare beauty. 
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Some of them are absolutely unexcelled in this 
respect, and will bear comparison with the tunes 
of any composer from Bach to Strauss, or from 
Purcell to Elgar. 

The accompaniments, both to his original songs 
and to his arrangements of national melodies and 
folk-songs, range from the simplest to the most 
elaborate, with, however, a distinct tendency 
towards elaboration. 

As much technical ability as well as artistic 
comprehension is required to play many of his 
song accompaniments as is required for a difficult 
solo, and at times the part for the pianoforte 
ranks in importance with that for the voice. 

During his long visits to Meiningen, in 1889 
and subsequent years, he wrote a number of 
songs with pianoforte and clarinet accompaniment, 
which he afterwards for convenience arranged for 
pianoforte and viola. The clarinet part is as 
important as either of the other parts, and is 
characteristic of the instrument. The general 
tone of the songs, too, breathes the spirit of the 
circumstances under which they were composed, 
so different to the strenuous struggling days of 
his earlier life. 

In the accompaniments to his songs he reaches 
out somewhat towards Wagnerian methods, 
much nearer than in his orchestral or choral 
works, and frequently gives a distinct expressive 
colouring. 

It is characteristic of Brahms that a latge 
number of his songs are set to words relating to 
Nature. Sommerabend^ MondenscheiUy Frukiings- 

4 
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liedy and In Waldeseinsamkeity are examples of 
this, in which he was as successful as Mendelssohn 
had been with his four-part songs on the same 
subjects. 

Brahms did not write many part-songs, but 
such as he wrote are well able to be placed along- 
side his other works, either vocal or instrumental. 
His Liebeslieder Walzer are among his most 
scholarly works, and yet among his lightest 
They have a pianoforte duet accompaniment 
which is delightful in its effect, but by no means 
easy to play. The vocal parts, too, are not to be 
taken in hand by any but singers of ability ; but 
given sympathetic artistes these delicious settings 
are capable of producing an effect far beyond 
the average of similar works. 

For the quartette of lady vocalists he discovered 
while living at Hamm, he wrote a number of 
quartettes with accompaniment for harp and two 
horns (Op. 17). In such works as this he got 
the experience in instrumentation such as was 
obtained by Mozart in his " Divertimenti," which 
experience was to bear fruit in his symphonies 
and the accompaniments to the great choral 
works. He was always willing to adapt his works 
to circumstances, if that would facilitate a per- 
formance, and in consequence many of his 
songs which were written for accompaniment by 
various instruments are now only known with 
pianoforte accompaniments. 

In addition to all his original songs, he arranged 
a large number of German folk-songs to words, 
with a pianoforte accompaniment. Seven volumes, 
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each containing seven songs, were published, the 
last volume being for leader {Vorsdnger) and 
small chorus. The last number is a reminiscence 
of his first pianoforte sonata, being the song 
VerstohJen geht der Mond aufy which he had 
used as one of his themes in that work. His 
Zigeunerlieder (Gipsy Songs) were based on 
Hungarian melodies, the words by Hugo Conrat 
forming a cycle on the subject of Love. In 
both these series he has entered into the spirit 
of the national music without entirely sinking his 
own individuality, with an extremely happy 
result. 



CHAMBER MUSIC. 

In no other department of his work did Brahms 
find more pleasure than in the composition of 
his chamber music. The consequence is that 
we find many of his most beautiful and original 
thoughts there expressed. They were not written 
for the populace to hear and comprehend, but for 
his own edification and pleasure, and for that of 
other musicians of culture and feeling. Even 
many who can find little or nothing to admire in 
his vocal or orchestral music agree to admire his 
pianoforte quartettes and trios, and his wonder- 
fully simple but powerful quintette in F minor. 
But even in his chamber music he has had some 
detractors. Felix Weingartner, the famous con- 
ductor, who is himself a graceful composer of 
chamber music, finds in the clarinet quintette 
as well as in the fourth symphony and other 

4—2 
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works of Brabms nothing but loud-sounding empti- 
ness.* 

His chamber music, like his other composi- 
tions, has, however, gradually increased in popu- 
larity, and now it is known and admired by 
practically all who have an opportunity of 
hearing or taking part in this work. The 
clarinet quintette is one of the results of his 
friendship with Miihlfeld, and was played for the 
first time by that artist, associated with the com- 
poser and Messrs. Joachim, Halir, and Hauss- 
mann. Each instrument has a part grateful to 
the player, and the combined effect of the five 
instruments is as delightful as it is unusual. This 
was the last of his concerted chamber pieces, but 
the first, which was a sextette for strings, is in its 
way almost as pleasing. It was written in 1862 
(the composer would then be nineteen years of 
age), when he was first beginning to cast off the 
yoke of a copied style and to develop the free use 
of his own ideas. The other string sextette (Op. 36) 
is more elaborate, and requires a knowledge of 
the score before the beautiful significance of the 
somewhat involved polyphony can be fully grasped. 

One of the most characteristic works of Brahms 
is the trio for violin, horn, and pianoforte (Op. 40), 
which is sombre and dignified until the last move- 
ment, which is a cheerful and lightly-sketched 
hunting scene. 

♦ It is only fair to Herr Weingartner to say that, 
since he expressed this opinion, he has considerably 
modified his views, and now numbers himself among 
the admirers of Brahms. 
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The deep feelings of one who had so reticent 
and refined a nature find their full expression in 
these works. His somewhat gloomy but original 
style of writing, while commanding our admira- 
tion in his larger works, appeals to the more 
intimate feelings in his chamber music. We feel, 
more than in any other of his compositions, that 
nere he is writing for himself, and not for the 
world at large; and though they appeal to all sorts 
and conditions of men, it is not because of the 
catholicity of his genius, but because of the 
humanness of his heart. Here he speaks as he 
would do to his most intimate friends, to whom 
he can lay bare his sensitive soul without fear of 
being assoiled. And it is thus we must hear it 
Every one of his chamber works will bear strict 
and close investigation from a technical point of 
view, but what makes them of such tremendous 
value to the musician who either plays or hears 
them is the manly sensitiveness which is dis- 
played right through, from his first trio, written in 
his early youth, to the clarinet quintette, which 
was one of the last dozen works which he penned. 
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BRAHMS was not by any means a prolific 
writer, in spite of his versatility. In his 
youth he appears to have composed a latge 
number of songs and pianoforte pieces, but, as he 
did not consider them worth retaining, they can 
only be looked upon as exercises. Practically, 
all those which he retained are published by 
Messrs. Simrock of Berlin and Rieter-Biederman 
of Leipsic. The following list is believed to be 
complete as regards works now in existence : 

I. Vocal Music. 

1. Four cantatas for mixed choir, besides the 
German Requiem. 

2. Two cantatas for male-voice choir and an 
Ave Maria for female voices. 

(AU these are accompanied by orchestra.) 

3. A psalm, a sacred song, and a funeral hymn, 
for mixed chorus, and songs for ladies' choir, 
with instrumental accompaniment 

4. Seven motets, the Fest-und Gedenksprikhe^ 
and a number of songs, for mixed choir; three 
sacred choruses, twelve songs and romances, and 
thirteen canons in three, four, and six parts, for 
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ladies' choir; and five songs for male voices, 
unaccompanied. 

5. Sixteen quartettes for solo voices, besides 
the two sets of Liebeslieder Walzer and the 
Zigeunerlieder, 

6. Twelve duets for soprano and contralto, four 
for alto and baritone, ballads and romances for 
two voices, and five romances and songs for one 
or two voices. 

7. One hundred and ninety songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

8. Six volumes of arrangements of German 
folk-songs for solo voice, one volume of the same 
for leader and chorus with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and one volume for chorus without accom- 
paniment j also fourteen children's songs. 

2. Instrumental Music. 

9. Four symphonies, two serenades, two over- 
tures, one set of variations, and three Hunganan 
dances for orchestra. 

10. One concerto for violin and one for violin 
and violoncello. 

11. Two concertos for pianoforte. 

12. Three sonatas for violin and pianoforte, 
two for violoncello and pianoforte^ and two for 
clarinet (or viola) and pianoforte. 

13. One quintette, three quartettes, and three 
trios for pianoforte and stringed instruments ; one 
trio for violin, horn, and pianoforte ; and one trio 
for clarinet (or viola) and violoncello. 

14. Two sextettes, two quintettes, and three 
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quartettes for stringed instruments, and one quin- 
tette for clarinet and stringed instruments. 

15. One set of variations, three sets of waltzes, 
and twenty Hungarian dances (in four volumes) 
for pianoforte duet. 

16. Three sonatas, five sets of variations, four 
volumes of intermezzos, etc., two volumes of 
fantasies, and fifty-six studies for solo pianoforte. 

17. One fugue and twelve choral preludes for 
organ. 

The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung in 1874 
gave a list of the melodies which Brahms had made 
use of in the first two volumes of the Hungarian 
dances, with the composer's names. The follow- 
ing is the list : 

No. I, G minor: Isteni Czkrdds (Sacred 
Cz^das), by Sdrkozy Pecsenyanski. 

No. 2, D minor: Emma Czkrdds, by Mor 
Windt 

No. 3, F major : Tolnai Lakadalmas (Wedding 
Dance), by J. Rizner. 

No. 4, F minor: Kalocsay-EmlA (Reminis- 
cences of Kolocsay), by N. M6rty. 

No. 5, F sharp minor : Bartfai-Eml^k (Remin- 
iscences of Bartfai), by B61a K^ler. 

No. 6, D sharp major: R6zsa Bokor (Rose- 
bush), by Adolph Nittinger. 

No. 7, A major: Folk-song, composer unknown. 

No. 8, A minor : Luiza Czkrdds, by J. Frank. 

No. 9, E minor : Mak6c Czkrdds, by J. Travnik. 

No. 10, E major : Tolnai Lakadalmas, by 
J. Rizner. 

BIIXING AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, GUILDFORD 
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JIfessrs. "BelPs "Books 
for "Presents ^ Trizes 

The Queen's Treasures. 

Small crown ^o» 

With 8 coloured plates and decorated title-page^ covers^ 
and end-papers y 2s, 6d, net each, 

CRANPORD. By Mrs. Gasksll. Illustrated by M. V. 
Whbslhousb. 

COUSIN PHILLIS. By Mrs. Gaskbll. Illustrated 
by M. V. Whbelhouse. With an Introduction by 
Thomas Sbccombb. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Mrs. Ewing. lUustrated by 
M. V. Wheblhousb. 

A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING. By Mrs. 
Ewing. Illustrated by M. V. Wheblhousb. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Mrs. Ewing. Illus- 
trated by M. V. Whbelhouse. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. By 
Mrs. Ewing. Illustrated by M. V. Wheblhousb. 

THE BROWNIES. By Mrs. Ewing. Illustrated by 
Alicb B. Woodward. 

LOB-LIB-BY-THE-FIRE. By Mrs. Ewing. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. 

WB AND THE WORLD. By Mrs. Ewing. lUus- 
trated by M. V. Whbelhouse. 

LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. IUus 
trated by M. V. Wheblhousb. 



LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS 

PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
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Crown 4^0, 5^. net each. 

The Pinafore Picture Book 

The Story of 'H.M.S. Pinafore* told by W. S. Gilbert. With''i6 
Colour-plates, many black-and-white drawings, and special cover and 
end-papers by Alice B. Woodward. 

The Peter Pan Picture Book 

The Story of Peter Pan retold by Daniel O'Connor. With s8 Colour- 
plates by Alice B. Woodward, and specially designed binding and 
end-papers. Thirtieth Thousand. 



Crorwn 4/^7, %s, td, net, 

Easter Eggs 



An Idyll for Children, by Christoph von Schmid. With 6 Colour- 
plates and many other illustrations, title-page, binding, and end-papers 
by M. V. Wheblhousb. 



Post Svo, 5j. net. 

The Adventures of 

Robinson Crusoe 

^th many illustrations in colour and black-and*white, and title-page, 
binding, and end-papers by Gertrude Lbbsb. 



Crxntm Svo, 3^. 6<i, 

The Adopting of Rosa Marie 

A Story for Children. By Carroll Watson Rankin, author of 
"Dandebon Cottage." Illustrated by F. C. Shinn. 



Crown SvOf 5^. 
NATURE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Insect Stories 

By Vernon L. Kellogg. With numerous illustrations. 
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The Endymion Series. 

New and Cheaper Uniform Edttt'on. Post 8»tf. 
3J. 6cl, net each, 

** It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it 
is the best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared." 
Studio. 

POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decor- 
ated by Elbanor Fortbscub-Brickdalb. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. lUustrated 
and Decorated by R. Annimg Bell. With Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by R. Anning Bell. With Introduction by Professor Walter 
Raleigh. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by Byam Shaw. With Introduction by Dr. R. 
Garnbtt. 

ENGLISH LYRICS FROM SPENSER TO MILTON. 
Illustrated and Decorated by R. Anning Bell. Selected with 
Introduction by John Dennis. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated 
and Decorated by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction 
by H. Noel Williams. 



The Carillon Series. 

Illustrated by Robert Anning Bell. Printed in red and 
black at the Chiswick Press. 

In decorated paper boards^ is, net; in limp leather, 2s, net, 

THE ODES OF KEATS. 

KEATS' ISABELLA AND THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

MILTON'S LYCIDAS, L' ALLEGRO, &c. 

rubAiyAt of OMAR khayyAm. 
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Les Classiques Francais 
lUustr^s 

** Charmingly illustrated ... a delightful series of French Classics 
in ¥xtn.€^*'—S^tator, 

Crown Svo, itnih 8 Colour-plates ^ numerous black-and-white 

illustrations, and specially designed title-page^ 

binding, and end-papers, 

NOW READY. 
GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES SONNEURS. 
Preface d'Emile Fagubt, de rAcad^mie Fraii9aise. 
Illustrations de M. V. Whbblhousb. 4j. td, net. 

GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU DIABLE. Notice 
Analytique de C. A. Saintb-Bbuvb. Illustrations de 
Gbrtrudb Lbbsb. 3j. td, net. 

GEORGE SAND: FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. Illustra- 
tions de Gertrude Lbesb. 3;. 6^. net. 

BALZAC: LES CHOUANS. Preface de Gustavb Lan- 
SON. Illustrations de J. Blakb Grbbne. 3^. 6d, net. 



Bell's Sonnets Series. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, with borders and initials by 
Christophbr Dean. Royal i6mo, %s. 6d, net each. 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. 

THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. BY MRS. 
BROWNING. 

BROWNING'S RABBI BEN EZRA. 

DANTE'S VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE. 

Newly translated by Frances db MbV. 

SONNETS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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Masters of Literature 

A SERIES of handy single volumes, containing the 
finest passages from the works of great Prose Writers, 
with full Biographical and Critical Introduction and 
Editorial Connections. 

Crown %vo. With Portraits. 3j. &/. net each. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 
DEFOE. By John Masefield. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 
DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
STERNE. By Dr. Sidney Lee. 

*' There is sure to be a warm welcome, as there is an ex- 
cellent field for the new series. . . . Attractive in form and 
admirable as to the selection of contents. They contain intro- 
ductions of a biographical and critical character, useful as 
keys to the books, and valuable as conveying the views of the 
modem and highly skilled critic. The * selections ' are not 
snippets connected merely by their occurrence in the same 
volume, but they are part of a complete survey of the works 
from which they are taken." — Scotsman. 
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Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post ZvOf each with 40 illustrations a$ki photogravure 
frontispiece, 3j. ^cL net, 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 

DONATELLO. ^ Hope Rea. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. WiUiamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M. A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By G. C. Williamson, LituD. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. ^ ^ , , ^ 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, 

M.A., F.S.A. 
PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcohn Bell. 
RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 
SIGNORELLl. By Maud Cruttwell. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Pnuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holbom, M.A. 
VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
6 
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The British Artists Series 

Each with 90 to 100 IllusiraHons and specially designed 
binding, ys, 6d, net each. 

BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

ROSSETTI. By H. C. Marillier. 

MILLAIS. By A. Lys Bald&y. 

LEIGHTON. By Ernest Rhys. 

THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 

By Percy Bate. 
REYNOLDS. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald Sutherland- 

GOWBR. 

TURNER. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 
MORLAND. By Dr. Williamson. 

The Art Galleries of Europe 

Crcwn %vOy with many IllustraHons and a Plan. 6s. net. 
THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 

Julia de Wolf Addison. 
THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. By Mary Knight 

Potter. 
THE ART OF THE VATICAN. By Mary Knight 

Potter. 
THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. By Julia de 

Wolf Addison. 
^THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY. By Mary 

Knight Potter. 
THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY, By 

Julia de Wolf Addison. 
THE ART OF THE NETHERLAND GALLERIES, 

By D. C. Preyer. 
THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. Bv 

Esther Singleton. 
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Bell's Miniature Series of 
Painters. 

Pdtt 8v0, dainty Cloth covers^ with 8 Ulustrations^ is, net 
each, or in limp leather ^ with Photogravure Frontispiece^ 
%s, net. 

Now Ready, 

ALMA TADBMA. MILLAIS. 

ROSA BONHBUR. MILLBT. 

BOTTICELLI. MURILLO. 

BURNB-JONBS. RAPHABL. 

CONSTABLE. REMBRANDT. 

CORRBGGIO. REYNOLDS. 

DA VINCI. ROMNEY. 

FRA ANGELICO. ROSSBTTL 

GAINSBOROUGH. RUBENS. 

QREUZB. TITIAN. 

HOGARTH. TURNER. 

HOLBEIN. VAN BYCK. 

HOLMAN HUNT. VELASQUEZ. 

LANDSEER. WATTEAU. 

LEIGHTON. WATTS. 

MICHEL ANQBLO. WHISTLER. 

"Highly satisfiiictory from every point of view." — West' 
minster Budget, 

** Xhe illustrations are uniformly excellent If art is to be 
made popular, this assuredly is the way to do it." — Pall 
Mull Gazette, 

"Exquisite little vohxmes,"— Black and White, 

" Eminently tasteM.''—Gl06e. 

*' Exceedingly handy and pretty." — Outlook, 
8 
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Bell's Miniature Series of 
Musicians. 

Pott ^0, Illustrated, Cloth^ is, net each; limp leathery 
with a Photogra!Dure Frontispiece, aj. net. 

"They are neatly produced, and likely to lead on to further study, 
whUe they reach a level of accuracy wluch is unusual in publications 
which aim at being small and popular." — Athenaum. 





Now Ready. 




BACH 


HANDEL 


ROSSINI 


BEETHOVEN 


HAYDN 


SCHUMANN 


BRAHMS 


TCHAIKOVSKI 


SULLIVAN 


CHOPIN 


MENDELSSOHN 


VERDI 


GOUNOD 


MOZART 


WAGNER 


GRIEG 


PURCELL 





BelPs Miniature Series of 
Great Writers. 

Pott Svo. Illustrated. Cloth^ zj. net each; limp leather, 
with a Photogravure Frontispiece^ 2s, net each, 

" This charming and artistic little series the illustrations of which 
would be well worth the price asked for each book." — Academy. 



BROWNING 
CHAUCER 
COLERIDGE 
DE QUINCEY 
DICKENS 



Now Ready. 

GOLDSMITH LAMB 

JOHNSON DEFOE 

SHAKESPEARE DANTE 

MILTON SPENSER 

MOLlfeRE HORACE 
9 
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With 35 IllusiraHons, Sixth Edition^ Post Bvo, ss. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Robert 
Clermont Witt, M.A. 

"A better gift for people who are dimly 'fond of pictures/ but who regret 
that they ' Imow nothing about them/ could not be found/' — Spectator. 

With 49 Illuitrations. Post Zvo. 6f . net. 

ART AND THE CAMERA. By Antony Guest. 

With 40 lUustraiive Plates and numerous Woodcuts in the text. 
Fourth Edition^ Post 8v<?, 6f . net. 

HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. By 

Frederick Litchfield. 

"The book is, without question, the most interesting and infcnrming 

?jide that the modern fashion for antique furniture has produced."— 
all MaU Gazette. 

With aifuU'page Phstes and numerous other Illustrations, 6f . net. 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. H. Slater. 

Eleventh Thousand. With 40 Illustrative Plates and numerous 
Reproductions qf Marks. Post Svo^ s^. net. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. By Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson. 

" The information given is precisely what is needed, and it is particu- 
larly well arranged, with a preliminary chapter of practical advice/' — 
Westminster Gazette. 

With 40 PlateSf and Reproductions of upwards 0/600 Marks, 
and numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA. 
By C. H. Wylde. 

With 40 Plates, illustrating^ upwards of-jo Mimaiures. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, ts. net. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIA- 
TURES. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

With 48 Plates, illustrating- u/wards of 750 Specimens, 
Post 8vo, OS. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By 
Bertram T. K. Smith. 
10 
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Bell's Cathedral Series. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown ^Oy cloth, is. 6d. net each. 

"The Series bids hxr to become an indispensable companion to the 
Cathedral tourist in England."— rtmef. 

The following Volumes have been issued: 
Bangor. — Bristol. — Canterbury. >- C arlisle. — Chester. 
— Chichester. — Durham. — Ely. — Exeter. — Gloucester. 
— Hereford. — Lichfield. — Lincoln.— Llandafif.— Man- 
chester. — Norwich. — Oxford. — Peterborough. — Ripon. 
—Rochester.— St. Albans.— St. Asaph.— St. David's. 
—St. Patrick's, Dublin.— St. Paul's.— St. Saviour's, 
Southwark. — Salisbury. — Southwell.— Wells.— Win- 
chester. — Worcester. — York. 

Uniform Volumes, is. 6d. net each. 
English Cathedrals (An Itinerary and Description). — 
Westminster Abbey. — The Temple Church. — St. 
Bartholomew's, Smithfield. — St. Martin's Church, 
Canterbury. — Beverley Minster. — Tewkesbury Abbey 
and Deerhurst Priory. — Wimbome Abbey and Christ- 
church Priory. — Bath Abbey, Malmesbury Abbey, 
and Bradford-on-Avon Church. — Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. — Romsey Abbey. —The Churches of Coventry. 



Bell's Handbooks to 
Continental Churches. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Szw, 2s. 6d. net each. 

Amiens.- Bayeux.— Chartres.— Mont St. Michel — 
Paris (Notre Dame).— Rouen. 

IT 
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The York Library^ 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Foolscap 8w, cloth^ 2j. net; leather^ 3^. net 
The following volumes are now ready: 
BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEVS EVELINA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 
BURNEY'S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

9 vols. 

BURTON'S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND 
MECCAH. Edited by Lady Burton. 2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited 
by the Rev. A. R. Shillbto, M.A. 3 vols. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. Motteux's Transla- 
tion, revised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes, a vols. 

CLASSIC TALES. Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's 

Vicar op Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Wal- 
pole's Castle op Otranto. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Fbarensidb, M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 

SHAKESPEARE, and other Englbh Poets. 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Monds, 

Politics, and Religion. 
COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK and OMNIANA. 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 9 vols. 
EBERS' AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in $ volumes, with 
the Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

FIELDING'S JOSEPH ANDREWS. 

FIELDING'S AMELIA. 

GASKELL'S SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories 
invented by the Monks. Revised edition by Wynnard Hooper 
M.A. 

12 
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The York Library — continued. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, 
LL.D. Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Brbul, LitLD. 

GOETHE'S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN 
LIFE. Introduction by Karl Brbul, Litt.D. a vols. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble 
Faun)- 

HOOPER'S WATERLOO. A History of the Campaign of 
18x5. 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE 
THOUGHTS OF. Translated by Gborgb Long, M.A. 

MARRY AT'S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 lUustrations. 

MARRYAT'S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 lUus. 

MIGNET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised 
by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With a Biographical Introduction by Moncurb D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated by Aubrey Stewart, 
M.A., and Gborgb Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by 
E. Foster. Newly revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited by G. R. 
Dbnnis, with facsimiles of the orisinal illustrations. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited by Frede- 
rick Ryland, M.A. 

THEOCRITUS. The Idvlls of. With the Eclogues of 

Virgil. Translated into English verse by C. S. Calverley. 

TROLLOPE'S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. The Warden (i vol.). Bar- 
CHESTER Towers (z vol.). Dr. Thorne (z vol.). Framley 
Parsonage (z vol.). The Small House at Allington (a vols.). 
The Last Chronicle of Barset (a vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. Edited 
by Miss Betham-Edwards. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Life and Light Books. 

Prettily Bounds is, net each Volume, 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Long's Transla- 
tion. 6th Thousand. 
EPICTETUS. 2 vols. George Long's Translation. 
SENECA: A Selection. By H. C. Sidley. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. A Selection. By Mrs. 

M. Gatty. 2 vols. 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide A. Procter. 

First Series. 146^^ Thousand, Second Series, ixoth Thousand. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. Browning. 6th Thousand. 
TENNYSON'S IN MEMORIAM. 4/A Thousand, 
POEMS BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Selected. 

5M Thousand. Also in limp leather, ax. net. 

EMERSON'S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 4/A Thonsand, 

BILLY AND HANS : My Squirrel Friends. A True His- 
tory. By W. J. Stillman. 4A Thousand. 

KITH AND KIN: Poems of Animal Life selected by 
Hbnry S. Salt. 

FRIENDS OF MINE. By Mrs. Corbet Seymour. 

THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By Ralph 

Waldo Trinb. ssth Thousand. 
EVERY LIVING CREATURE. By Ralph Waldo 

Trine, ^jth Thousand. 

CHARACTER-BUILDING : Thought Power. By Ralph 

Waldo Trine, six/ Thousand. 
FATE MASTERED— DESTINY FULFILLED. By 

W. J. COLVILLE. ^th Thousand. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Selections from the Teach- 

ing of the Buddha. By Edith Ward 4M Thousand, 
BETTER FOOD FOR BOYS. By Eustace H. Miles. 

MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 

WORLD. By Eustace H. Miles. 
THE WHOLE WORLD KIN. A Study in Threefold 

Evolution. By J. Howard Moore. 
THOUGHTS ARE THINGS. By Prentice Mulford. 
NEPTUNE THE WISE: Episodes in his Life. By C. J. 
14 
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Pocket-Book Classics. 

THE POCKET HORACE. The Latin Text, with CoN- 
ington's Translation on opposite pages. Limp cloth, 
4j. net; stamped leather, 5j. net. 

«*« Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth, viz., "Odes and 
Carmen Seculare.*' u. td, net. "Satires, Epistles and 
Art of Poetry." aj. net. 

CALVERLEY'S VERSES, TRANSLATIONS, AND 
FLY LEAVES. Limp cloth, 2j. net; stamped sheep- 
skin, 3J. net. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by 
George Long. Limp cloth, u. td, net; limp leather, 
aj. net ; stamped sheepskin, %s, td, net. 

TENNYSON'S IN MEMORIAM. Limp cloth, u. net; 
limp leather, is, 6d. net. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. Limp leather, 2s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S HAMLET. Limp leather, is. 6d. net. 



Trollope's Barsetshire Novels. 

WITH AN INTKODUCTION BY 

FREDERIC HARRISON 

In 8 vols., small crown 8w, 3j. 6d. per volume tut. 

THE WARDEN. With Introduction by Frederic Harri- 
son, and Portrait of TroUope. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (2voU.) 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. (2 vols.) 

See also The York Library, /. 13. 

15 
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Standard Books. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By John Holland Rose, 

LittD. Lanely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
official recordis. In a vols. Larse post 8vo. M^th nomeroas Illnstra- 
tions^ Maps, and Plans. Third £diium. x8r. net Also a Cheaper 
Edition, without the Illustrations, a vols. Crown 8vo. los, net. 
"To sav that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the hest life of Napoleon 

yet pubUsnedJ^ but udnt praise, far less than he deserves, often as the 

task has been attempted."— 7*>l« Times. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S. 

Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rbv. Mvnors Bright, 
M.A. Edited, wiUi Additions, by Hbnry B. Whbatlby, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. Post 8vo. 5f . net each. 
The original ten-volume library edition is stiU to be had. Demy 8vo. 

With numerous portraits and other illustrations, tos. 6d, net each. 

(Vols, i-viii, the Diary, Vol. ix, Index, Vol. x, Pepysiana.) 
" Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the 

completeness of his matter and hb annotations, and there is no doubt 

this new classic edition of a classic will be a great success."— ^/A^m^mmk. 

THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 
Alice Drayton Greenwood, s vols. Svo. With Portraits and 
Map. xar. 6d. net each. 

VOL. I is now ready, containing: Sophia Dorothea (wife of 
George I) and Caroline of Ansbach (Queen of George II). 

Vol. II will contain : Charlotte (Queen of George III). Caro- 
line OF Brunswick (Queen of George IV). Adelaide (Queen of 
William IV). 

THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. Complete 
in z voL With an Introduction by Basil Champneys and Portrait 
Crown Svo. 6f. net. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 
Complete in z vol. With Memoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, 
G.CM.G., and Portrait Crown Svo. 6s. net 

INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right 
Hon. Sir George Otto Trbvblyan, Bart. Crown Svo. &r. net. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADE- 
laidb Anne Procter. With Introduction by Charles Dickens. 
A Portrait Crown Svo. 5s. net 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter. Crown Svo. 3r. &/. net. 

CHISWICK PRESS : TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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